Faith and Identity Beyond Religion: The Social and Psychological Connotations of 


“Spiritual But Not Religious” Identity 


Introduction 


During his 2014 commencement address at Maharishi International University, the American 
comedian and actor Jim Carrey encouraged his audience to consider, not only the academic and 
emotional facets of their lives but their relationship with the supernatural and the Divine. He 
drew upon concepts found in many spiritual traditions, from Buddhist approaches to accepting 
suffering to philosophical claims claiming that the body and soul are ubiquitous as found in the 
writings of the Christian theologian Thomas Aquinas. Yet although Carrey’s ideologies drew 
upon ideologies associated with traditionally-recognized religious institutions, he explicitly 
rebuked these communities’ abilities to uplift human beings. 


“Take a chance on faith — not religion, but faith.”[1] 


Carrey’s words represent a push in modern society to disentangle the concept of “religion” — 
associated with a specific faith group featuring set dogmas — and “spirituality” — one’s 
relationship with Divine forces like gods, ghosts, disembodied heavenly guardians, and so on. 
The separation has remained ideologically complicated... and sometimes paradoxical. In a 2023 
Pew Research Report, for instance, while 53% of respondents identified as religious, 22% 
identified as spiritual AND religious, and 25% explicitly rebuked any ties to religious identity.[2] 
Earlier reports show similarly complex identity formations; a 2002 report asking individuals to 
rank themselves along separate “spiritual” and “religious” spectra found that 52% of respondents 
identified as very or moderately religious and spiritual, 9% as very or moderately religious but 
slightly or not at all spiritual, and 10% as very or moderately spiritual but slightly or not at all 
religious.[3] 
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What meaning can we derive from individuals who identify as “religious,” “spiritual,” or 
“spiritual but not religious” (SBNR)? This essay examines faith-based identity — particularly 
SBNR - through the lens of social identity theory and psychological self-concept, arguing that 
individuals who use this term truly mean they resist prescriptive-based societal actions, whether 
in law or in culture, rather than denote a specific theological belief system. 


The Theological Obscurity of Faith-Based Identities 


Scholars who have attempted to differentiate a set of “religious” versus “spiritual” theological 
ethics have repeatedly met with frustration and failure. In many religious traditions, religious 
studies scholar Raymond F. Paloutzian notes, that stories will utilize the terms “spiritual” and 
“religious” interchangeably to denote particularly emotional events or those concerning 
interaction with supernatural forces.[4] Religious scholars J.L. Uso-Doménech and J. 
Nescolarde-Selva, in their efforts to demarcate and label types of belief systems, found that all 
theological communities, regardless of identity, adhere to the same three principles: first, that 
community members can interpret doctrine in variable ways; second, that the Divine cannot be 
completely understood by human means; and third, that supernatural concepts are content- 
infinite and can always be explored to derive new meaning.[5] 


Nancy T. Ammerman, in her view of religion and spirituality, summarizes the religion-spiritual 
relationship thusly: spirituality is “‘a cultural category that is neither utterly variable (whatever 
each individual takes it to mean) nor an undifferentiated domain on the other axis of the two-by- 
two table from religion.” [6] In summary, it’s incorrect to suppose that “spirituality” and 
“religion” are separated due to theology or to assume that the two groups have distinct rituals or 
beliefs. 


Social Identity Theory and Connotations of Labels 


However, even if labels like SBNR do not inherently share one’s faith-based disposition, they 
serves an important purpose in communicating and developing relationships with other humans. 
Social Identity Theory, first proposed by Henri Tajfel and John Turner in 1979 and since 
common in sociological and psychological practice, suggests that identities are largely socially 
constructed and hold certain inherent meanings and political and social connotations — some of 
which are explicit, and some just connotations.[7] 


Take, for instance, the sexual identity of “gay.” Most explicitly, this term refers to a man who has 
sexual attraction to men, and for individuals from homophobic environments, it provides a tool 
for connecting with gay men and other members of the LGBTQ+ community romantically and 
through friendship. Yet “gay” does not stand for “men who have sex with men” alone. It 
connects individuals with a history of individuals who either identified themselves as (or have 
been called by others) “gay,” evoking a spirit of longevity. “Gay” as a term is often correlated 
with social liberalness in the United States, as well as resistance against majority-based 
government structures — so much so that many “gay” individuals who identify as politically 
conservative feel the need to explicitly do so in gay spaces.[8] 


When individuals choose to take on these identities, then, they desire to symbolically share with 
others that (many of) their personal social, political, and emotional characteristics are in line with 
those associated with this identity and to find support with groups of like-minded individuals. A 
quote LGBTQ+ activist Arsham Parsi presented in a blog post for the Canadian nonprofit United 
War illustrates the extent to which humans associate an individual’s identity with the beliefs of a 
larger community: “Every LGBTQ+ refugee has a unique situation—but the fear and pain they 
endured... is universal.” [9] To Parsi, this quote suggests, any LGBTQ+ individual has unique 
access to the experiences and fortitude of other members of the queer communities. Emphasizing 
the universality of fear and pain also encourages LGBTQ+ individuals to camaraderie with other 
queer people, which combats loneliness and inspires the building of emotional solidarity. 


Sure, the theological aspects of SBNR might be difficult to ascertain, but it’s vital to examine 
how the term connects with social, political, and cultural ideologies outside the Divine sphere. 


Counterculture and SBNR 


Historically, the SBNR identity has always been associated with political countercultural 
movements. The term first appeared in 1950s and 1960s academic writings, where it was 
associated with the rise of the hippie movement.[10] Members of this community revolted 
against attempts by large-scale organizations to make changes that took rights or resources away 


from average citizens; many became part of the 1960s Civil Rights Movement to support 
American minorities before protesting US military actions during the Vietnam War. For 
individuals in hippie communities, religious institutions — particularly churches — became 
symbols of oppression and closedminded traditional values, and New Age spiritual practices 
opportunities to explore faith in more egalitarian ways.[11] 


Even today, SBNR remains associated with resistance to longstanding (often discriminatory) 
political structures. A 2016 study found that more than half of American SBNR individuals 
identified as Democrats or otherwise liberal. These identities tend to be more politically 
supportive of legal actions that decrease the power of wealthy individuals while increasing the 
rights of ethnic and socioeconomic minorities — members of previous years’ countercultures. 
Less than a fifth of SBNR respondents identified as Republican or conservative, a political 
leaning more focused on championing traditional government systems.[12] It is noteworthy also 
that members of modern gender minorities, including women and members of the LGBTQ+ 
communities, tend to identify as SBNR more frequently than cis men [13] — a nod, perhaps, to 
the close connection between SBNR and political liberation. 


This social liberation extends beyond politics. Sociologist Robert C. Fuller, in his research on 
“unchurched America,” found that SBNR individuals were more likely to attend greater 
variations in cultural events than religious counterparts and tended to interact with or consider 
themselves emotionally close to people from a greater array of socioeconomic statuses, cultures, 
and religions.[14] Jude M. Henningsgaard and Randolph C. Arnau note that spiritual individuals 
tend to score higher on the Big Five Personality Test’s “Openness” characteristic, which 
measures a desire to experience novel activities and ideas, than religious counterparts [15]. 


It seems clear, then, that the SBNR identity is correlated with political liberalism as well as 
social open-mindedness. Perhaps the inability to determine a singular “spiritual” or SBNR 
identity can be explained by this open-mindedness. Individuals with higher levels of cultural 
openness are less likely to enforce a specific dogma upon themselves or others and to experience 
greater variation in faith-based activities and experiences. This might explain why almost one- 
third of spiritual but not religious adults occasionally worship with traditional religious 
communities[16], while others, like Californian writer Kern Bearne, worship the Christian 
salvific figure Jesus through personal meditation while refusing to attend Christian churches.[17] 


Thus, when someone takes on the SBNR identity, they do not proclaim a specific faith tradition, 
but a refusal to accept that any sort of community group — a faith tradition, a set political 
standard, or anything else — should be deemed more acceptable over others. It provides them an 
opportunity to broadcast their beliefs to other SBNR individuals — who are often harder to find 
given the lack of a singular gathering place and activity — and legitimizes belief systems or 
practices not otherwise accepted by others. 


Combatting Mental Anguish With the SBNR Label 


...Or, perhaps, themselves. Although identity greatly impacts how individuals interact with 
others, it also influences their relationships with themselves. Much scholarship has examined 
how the identities humans label themselves with impact our mental and emotional processes. 


According to the social-cognitive model, labeling oneself and creating a self-concept impacts 
how individuals derive meaning from themselves and others. It allows them to reflect on their 
actions and environments to determine what experiences, values, or actions they associate with 
themselves and which are meaningfully inconsequential. Maintaining a self-concept is vital for 
maintaining a sense of individualization and a cohesive understanding of a “person” as they learn 
and grow, facing new ideological, physical, and emotional situations.[18] 


Many scholars have lauded how effectively maintaining a religious or spiritual identity protects 
the self. Renate Ysselldyk praises how these identities allow individuals to consider themselves 
part of an “eternal group” with other religious members and to feel connected to certain 
supernatural entities or concepts. Accepting the values and beliefs of a group can be useful for 
maintaining a feeling of peace during periods of emotional or intellectual trial that could 
otherwise cause mental distress.[19] 


However, when one’s personal values or actions differ from those associated with one’s faith 
identity, cognitive dissonance ensues, which can lead to long-lasting psychological pain and 
destructive acts fueled by shame.[20] In such cases, such labels become more problematic than 
salubrious, and it can become necessary to change one’s relationship with their identity (or their 
identity completely) to justify their new world system. 


In these instances, adopting an SBNR identity can offer emotional (and spiritual) relief. SBNR 
provides individuals with a sense of connection to other members of their community, as well as 
a connection to the Divine, but with fewer required dogmatic elements. Instead, SBNR identity 
encourages individuals to seek their own rituals and religious ideologies, both from existing faith 
and intellectual groups and of their own design, allowing for greater flexibility in value 
development while still relying on faith in times of crisis.[21] Just as individuals use the SBNR 
identity to celebrate political and social identity with others, they can use it to accept and nurture 
parts of their own psychological and spiritual makeup. 


Conclusion 


When individuals proclaim they are “spiritual but not religious,” they do not adhere to any 
specific phenomenological viewpoints or theological stances toward others and themselves. 
Instead, by using this identity, they pronounce a profound cultural and political openness. This 
openness can be directed towards others; SBNR individuals are more likely to support liberal 
political movements and have, historically and in the modern day, fought against forms of 
political oppression for minorities. They are also more likely to crave new experiences or seek 
out unique viewpoints — to become more aware of the diversity of human experiences. Nor does 
an SBNR identity only interact with other humans in interpersonal relationships; it allows SBNR 
individuals to re-think their own belief systems and connections in open ways, permitting them 
to avoid the mental agonizing that often comes when connecting one’s own ideologies with those 
of a specific human group while retaining Divine connection. 


When someone says they are SBNR, they are stating, for themselves and all, that they value 
human emancipation in all spheres of existence. 
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